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FOREWORD 


In considering Senate Resolution 8 and the problems involved in 
the implementation of the North Atlantic Treaty, many questions 
arise relating to the military expenditures of the various countries, 
the size of their armed forces, the military commitments of the United 
States, et cetera. In order that the Joint Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees might have before them certain 
basic facts during their study of these “proble ms, the staffs of the two 
committees have been asked to collect. the oo mation which app. ars 
in this pamphlet. ‘This information has been drawn from various 
Government and public sources. 

Tom Conna.iy, Chairman. 

Fepruary 15, 1951. 
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BASIC INFORMATION ON IMPLEMENTATION OF 
THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY 


1. SrrENGTH oF ARMED Forces oF THE UNtTED States, WESTERN 
Evuropr, AND EasterN Evropr 


The tables which follow indicate that as of December 1950 about 
2,300,000 men were under arms in the Ground Forces of the United 
States and the North Atlantic Treaty countries, while total armed 
forces were about 4,500,000. In addition, about 2,700,000 individuals 
are in the organized reserves of those countries. At that time, it 
was estimated that the United States had 15 men per 1,000 of popu- 
lation under arms, while France had 17, the United Kingdom 14, 
Belgium 12, and the Netherlands 11. 

The total strength of the Soviet armed forces is estimated to be 
over 4,000,000 organized into about 175 divisions. Soviet satellites, 
excluding Communist China, have an additional 1,000,000 men under 
arms. 


Spain has an armed force of about 350,000 men; Yugoslavia about 
330,000. 


Estimated Dreseé nt arn ed fo cés of NA TO count? Ve Ss Gree é, and Turk 


rrey 


Num- shies 
ber per ; aa 
Grouna| N®vy Popu- | thou- | Organ- otal eee 
Countr ae and Total lati sand of | ized re- | organ- | as 
ee aie ation ald sec Saal Lot 
al popula serves ized 4 : 
tion in strength Peton 
SCTV ICE 
Thou- | Thou- | Thou- Mil- Thou- 
sands sands sands lions sands 
Belgium 91 11 102 8. 6 12 102 2 
Luxemburg 2 2 3 5 2 5 
Denmark 23 6 29 4.2 7 115 144 4 
France. . 600 122 722 41.6 17 1, 500 2, 222 Dd 
Italy 245 62 307 46.2 7 307 7 
Netherlands 78 36 114; 10.0 11 30 144 14 
Norway 15 10 25 1.2 8 65 90 rs 
Portugal 64 9 73 8. 6 s 200 273 32 
United Kingdom aka 380 349 729 50.5 14 147 S76 17 
Subtotal (European NATO) 1, 498 605 2, 103 173. 2 12 2, 057 4,160 24 
Canada ‘ ‘ aie oe 34 27 61 13.8 4 31 92 7 
United States icin catneen toe : 1, 100 1, 200 2, 300 151.8 | 15 636 2, 936 19 
Grand total ret ve 2, 632 1,832 | 4,464 3, 388 2, 724 SEO Tilesinae 
1 
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Estimated present armed forces and population of Eastern European countries 


Number per 


: thousand of 
Coun rmer es > a 
yuntry Armed forces Population population 
| in service 





Thousands Millions 
Soviet Union - aiad 4, 000 203. 0 20 
Soviet satellites 

Albania 50 1.2 42 
Bulgaria — 190 7.2 26 
Czechoslovakia 140 12.5 il 
East Germany : 50 19.5 3 
wary 60 9.2 7 
Poland : 200 24.5 8 
umania 975 16.0 17 

Total 4, 96: 293. 1 


A. MILITARY TRAINING IN NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY COUNTRIES 


Belgium: 12 months’ compulsory military service. Parliament now considering 
increase to 24 months, 

Luxemburg: One year compulsory service. Actual training being increased by 
two additional training periods of 3 months each. 

Denmark: One year compulsory service. Considering increase to 18 months. 

France: Traditional 1 year compulsory service recently increased to 18 months. 

Italy: One vear compulsory service has been increased to 15 months. 

Netherlands: One year compulsory service. Considering increase to 18 months. 

Portugal: 18 months’ compulsory service, but current practice only holds for 12. 

United Kingdom: Recently increased compulsory military service from 18 to 24 
months. 

Norway: Compulsory service ranging from 9 to 12 months. Now raising to 12. 


2. Miuirary ExpreNDITURES OF THE Nortu ATLANTIC TRBATY 


The table which follows sets forth in billions of dollars the estimated 

gross national product of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
NATO) countries and shows how much of that gross national product 
(GNP) is put into military programs. Examination of the table 
reveals that in 1949 the United States was putting 5 percent of its 
gross national product into military expenditures. During 1949 other 
NATO nations that put about as much of their national product into 
military expenditures included France (5.8 percent), the United 
Kingdom (5.7 percent), and the Netherlands (4.5 percent). In 1951 
France and the United Kingdom will approximately double the per- 
centage of GNP put into military expenditures as ¢ ompared with the 
United States ea h proposes to triple the amount it is putting into 
military expenditures. For the fiscal year 1951 it is estimated that 
this percentage will rise to 15.7 percent. 

In this connection it may be well to recall what General Eisenhower 
pointed out in his recent report to Congress: 

But when I tried to take such items as the proportion of gross national product 
that is turned into military purposes; when I tried to take in terms of enlistment 
or terms of service under conscription; when I tried to take the number of men 
who are actually in uniform, or the amount of force they were trying to produce; 
the amount of their national budget that is put into military purposes, I came 
up against this impossibility; the impossibility of making such comparisons. 
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Financial effort of North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) countries 


Fiscal year beginning 1949 


| 


Country . 1a aa a Siiee 
Gross | — i» 2 Gross pena ™ Gross | ~ ’ J ¢ 3 
national lexpend- €:=% | national lexpend- 2 national nn 23 
“ti = - . - _ : | ie 
product itures? | 5 8 = product litures?| & product itures?| © @ E 
} 


Fiscal year beginning 1950 
(pre- Korea rate) 





Fiscal year beginning 1951 





} | 
Billions | Billion s| Percent 


| | 
Billions | Billions| Percent 





Billions | Bintions| Percent 


Belgium-Luxemburg $6, 050 $152 | 2.5 $6,345 | $187 | 2.9 $6, 582 $289 44 
Denmark 2,918 44 1.5 2, 981 | 51 Le 3, 020 | 85 2.8 
France 23,921 | 1,390 5.8 24,639 | 1,686 6.8 25,378 | 2,450 | 9.7 
Italy 13, 000 474 3.6} 13,500} 600 4.4 14, 450 | 915 | 6.3 
Netherlands 4, 883 | 221 4.5 5, 042 | 303 6.0 5, 209 | 392 | 6.5 
Norway 1, 669 | 50 3.0 1, 747 42 2.4 1,810 | 91 5.4 
Portugal 1,781 | 52 2.9 1, 855 | 56 | 3.0 1, 935 | 587 29 
United Kingdom. - 37,030 | 2,120 5.7 39,030 | 2,374 6.1 40,335 | 3,640 9.0 

Total 91, 252 4, 503 4.9 95, 139 | 45,299 | 5.6 98,717 | 57,919 8.0 
Canada 16, 025 349 2.2 17, 500 493 2.8 19, 000 1, 520 8.0 
United States 6 260, 000 | 13, 132 | 5.0 | © 275,000 | 15,124 | 5.5 15.7 


6 308,000 | 48, 473 


1 In general terms, the total amount that is spent by a country for all things put together. 

2 Generally include defense expenditures not found in Defense Department budgets 

3 Programs in various stages of formation. Generally, Government plans not yet voted ¢ 
based upon press and other nonofficial reports. 

‘ Military production estimated as $1,250,000,000. 

5 Military production estimated as $2,500,000,000. 

* Unofficial estimates. 


mn. In some cases 


A. EXAMPLES OF ARMAMENT PRODUCTION IN EUROPEAN NORTH ATLANTIC 


TREATY 


United Kingdom: 
Tanks (Centurion II] 
Rocket launchers 


COUNTRIES 


Belgium: 


Military trucks 


Ambulances 


High explosive antiaircraft ammu- Jeeps 


nition 

Military vehicles 

Meteor aircraft 
France: 

Antitank mines 

Destroyer eseorts 

Jeeps 

Rockets 

12-ton tanks 
Netherlands: 

Fire-control equipment 

Destroyers 

Mine sweepers 


Denmark: 


Antitank mines 


Machine guns 


Ammunition 
Italv: 


Submachine guns 


Frigates 


Antitorpedo nets 


rucks 
Norway: 


Quartermaster equipment 


Walkie-talkies 


Ammunition 


3. Estimatep East-West CApaABILities IN 1950 

The table which follows shows that at the present time the apparent 
economic and military capabilities of the Western Hemisphere and 
Western Europe greatly exceed the capabilities of the Soviet Union 
and the satellites. It must be remembered, however, that information 
on Communist capability depends in large part on published Soviet 
and satellite sources. Moreover, it needs to be examined with care, 
having in mind such factors as the skills of the labor forces, the use of 
slave labor in the Soviet Union, and the difficulties involved in trans- 
lating foreign-currency figures into dollar figures. 

This information may be helpful in estimating the ability of the 
Western Hemisphere, with or without the help of Western Europe, 
to defend itself if attacked. 
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4. Foreragn Economic AND Munirary AID 


The tables that follow show the amount of economic and military 
aid that the Congress has authorized and appropriated in the postwar 
period. It will be noted that, whereas for fiscal 1948 the Congress 
appropriated $1,312,000,000 for foreiga economic aid, for fiscal 1949 
the sum jumped to $6,734,000,000. A decline, due to cut-backs in the 
ECA program, appears in fiscal 1950. For fiscal 1951 congressional 
authorizations declined to $4,099,950,000, but the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Korea led the President to ask additional appropriations of 
$4,000,000,000 for military aid. As a result, the total economic and 
military aid appropriations for the fiscal year rose to $8,077,373,729, 
which, however, included $455,523,729 for the payment of forward 
contracts authorized the previous year. No detailed figures on the 
programs for the coming fiscal year have been made available to the 
committee, but in his budget message the President indicated that he 
would request $9,700,000,000 for military and economic aid. The 
pertinent excerpt from the budget message is also appended. 
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(Excerpt from the budget message of the President, January 15, 
1951, page M18:) 


International security and foreign relations 


{Fiscal years. In millions] 


Expenditures Recom 
is mended 
new obli 
I ral wel gational 
1950 1951 esti- | 1952 esti- | author- 
wctual mated mated ity for 
1952 ! 
Military and economic assistance (present programs and pro- 
posed legislation $4, 572 $4, 466 $7,112 | 2$10,664 
Conduct of foreign affairs 
Overseas information and education 34 57 166 115 
Participation in international organizations 5 53 35 32 
Other State Department activities 142 150 148 145 
Total 4, 803 4, 726 7, 461 2 10, 956 


' This column excludes $47,000,000 of recommended appropriations to liquidate 
authority. 
4 Includes $1,000,000,000 in new lending authority for the Export-Import Bank. 


prior year contract 


I estimate that expenditures of 7.5 billion dollars will be required for all of our 
international programs in the fiseal vear 1952. This total will be 2.7 billion 
dollars more than the expenditure for international programs in each of the fiscal 
years 1951 and 1950. In 1952, the great preponderance of total expenditures for 
military and economic aid will go directly for the rapid build-up of mutual defense 
forces. More than one-half of total expenditures will be for procurement of 
military equipment to be shipped from this country to our allies. I shall request 
appropriations of 9.7 billion dollars for these mutual security programs, in addi- 
tion to an increase of 1 billion dollars now requested in the lending ceiling of the 
Export-Import Bank. Actual expenditures by the bank in the fiscal year 1952 
will, of course, be only a fraction of the increase in lending authority. 


5. Description oF Nortru ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


The primary body of the NATO is the NATO Council which was 
called for in the treaty itself. This body is composed of representa- 
tives of governments and usually the foreign minister of each nation 
represents his country in the Council. The Council meets infre- 
quently when special problems require its attention. It has estab- 
lished, on a permanent basis, a Council of Deputies which acts for 
it and which is located in London. The United States representative 
and chairman is Ambassador Charles M. Spofford. 

Also established pursuant to the treaty is the Defense Committee. 
This body is composed of defense ministers and General Marshall is 
the United States representative. Like the Council, the Defense 
Committee meets irregularly. It has a subordinate Military Com- 
mittee which is composed of Chiefs of Staff of the various nations. 
This body likewise does not meet regularly. Its executive agent is 
the Standing Group, which is composed of the Chiefs of Staff, or their 
representatives, of the United States, United Kingdom, and France. 
This group is permanently located in Washington. 

General Eisenhower as Supreme Commander for the NATO forces 
in Europe is subordinate to the Standing Group. He wears two hats 
in that he is also commander in chief of the United States forces in 
Europe. In the latter capacity he, of course, receives his instructions 
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through the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The international instructions 
which he receives from the Standing Group are based upon the com- 
bined views of the members of the Standing Group. The United 
States member of the Standing Group gets his guidance from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

On the civilian side of the NATO there are two additional com- 
mittees, the first of which is the Defense Production Board. The 
United States member of the Defense Production Board is Mr. 
William Batt. The Defense Production Board has appointed as 
coordinator of North Atlantic Production, Mr. William R. Herod, who 
will have about him an integrated international staff. The primary 
job of this group is to obtain a balanced and coordinated and sufficient 
program of production for defense in Europe. 

The other side of the civilian organization is the Defense Finance 
and Economic Committee which is composed in most instances of 
finance ministers. The United States representative on this Com- 
mittee is Ambassador Milton Katz. This body does not meet regu- 
larly but has a permanent working staff situated in London. It is 
anticipated that in the near future this will be reorganized along the 
lines of the Defense Production Board so that an integrated inter- 
national staff can tackle the problems of adequate financial and eco- 
nomic arrangements to permit the attainment of the required military 
strength in Europe. 

The Department of State has primary responsibility for originat- 
ing instructions to the United States member of the Defense Finance 
and Economic Committee. 

In order to be sure that the instructions going to United States 
representatives in the NATO and each of its components represent 
coordinated United States Government positions, there has been 
created a Committee on International Security Affairs. This Com- 
mittee is chaired by Mr. Thomas D. Cabot, Director of International 
Security Affairs in the Department of State. Its members include 
representatives of the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Administrator of the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, and the Special Assistant to the President, Mr. Harriman. 
This Committee seeks to coordinate and guide the various United 
States Government agencies in order that a consistent and cohesive 
application of United States policy both in the NATO and through 
the various United States diplomatic, economic, and military missions 
in Europe may be achieved. 


6. Unirep Srares Miiirary COMMITMENTS 


The information which follows was prepared by the Office of the 
Legal Adviser, Department of State. It covers the formal military 
commitments of the United States. It does not cover the responsi- 
bilities of the United States as an occupying power in Germany, 
Austria, and Japan. 


{From the Office of the Legal Adviser, Department of State, Washington, February 8, 1951] 


Unirep States CoMMITMENTS UNDER TREATIES AND OTHER INTERNATIONAL 
AGREEMENTS To DerFEND THE TERRITORY OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


The treaties and other international agreements listed herein are only those 
containing provisions relating to the furnishing of armed force to defend the 
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territory of another country and do not include agreements limited to the supply- 
ing of materials, supplies, information, or technical services. 


(1) The Charter of the United Nations, signed at San Francisco June 26, 1945 
(Treaty Series 993).—-The United States has undertaken in the Charter of the 
United Nations certain obligations relating to the maintenance of international 
peace, which under certain circumstances may involve United States participa- 
tion in the defense of national territory of United Nations Members. Among the 
stated purposes of the United Nations are: 

‘To maintain international peace and security, and to that end: to take 

ective collective measures for the prevention and removal of threats to 
the peace, and for the suppression of acts of aggression or other breaches of 
the peace, * * *” and 

“To be a center for harmonizing the actions of nations in the attainment 

of these commor ends , 
Article 2 (5) of the Charter provides that ‘‘All Members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action it takes in accordance with the present 
Charter, * es” 

Various means are provided in the Charter for initiating and taking collective 
measures to maintain or restore international peace, in effectuation of the general 
undertakings expressed in the Charter concerning the maintenance of peace and 
security. Under Article 42, the United Nations Security Council is empowered 
to ‘‘take such action by air, sea, or land forces as may be necessary to maintain 
or restore international peace and security.’”’ It was contemplated that the 
Council would take such action through the forces of Member States made 
available pursuant to agreements under Article 43. No such agreements have 
as yet been concluded. Members would be legally bound to make such agreed 
forces available on the eall of the Security Council. 

In addition, the Security Council has the power under Article 39 of the Charter 
to make recommendations in the event of a threat to international peace, breach 
of the peace, oract of aggression. It was pursuant to this power that the Council 
made its recommendations relating to Korea on June 27, 1950, and the operations 
of United Nations forces in Korea since that date have been in response to the 
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Security Council recommendations. The General Assembly also has powers of 
recommendation with respeet to the maintenance of international peace and 
security. These are set forth in Articles 10 and 11 of the Charter. The recent 


‘Uniting for Peace” resolution adopted at the fifth session of the Assembly was 
designed to provide for resort to these Assembly powers in appropriate case. 

In addition to the United States the following other countries are Members 
of the United Nations: Afghanistan, Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Burma, Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, Canada, Chile, China, 


Colombia, Costa Riea, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, Liberia, Luxem- 
bourg, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, Pakistan, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, Poland, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, Syria, Thailand, 
Turkey, Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, Union of South Africa, Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 


land, Urug a, Yemen, and Yugoslavia. 


iav, Venezue 


(2) The {nter-American Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance, signed at Rio de 


Janeiro September 2, 1947 (Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1838). 
Under Article 3 (1) of this treaty The High Contracting Parties agree that an 
armed attack by any State against an American State shall be considered as an 
attack against all the American States and, consequently, each one of the said 
Contracting Parties undertakes to assist in meeting the attack in the exercise of the 
inherent right of individual or collective self-defense recognized by Article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations.”’ 

The region to which the treaty refers, as defined in Article 4 thereof, embraces 
both North America and South America, including Canada, Alaska, and the 
Aleutian Islands, together with Greenland, the Caribbean Islands, and the Arctic 
and Antarctic regions of the two continents 

All the American Republies except Guatemala have deposited their respective 
instruments of ratification of the treaty with the Pan American Union. 


3) The North Atlantic Treaty, signed at Washington April 4, 1949 (Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series 1964).— Under Article 5 of this treaty “The Parties 
agree that an armed attack against one or more of them in Europe or in North 
(America shall be considered an attack against them all; and consequently they 
agree that, if such an armed attack occurs, each of them, in exercise of the right 
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of individual or collective self-defense recognized by Article 51 of the Charter of 
the United Nations, will assist the Party or Parties so attacked by taking forth- 
with, individually and in concert with the other Parties, such action as it deems 
necessary, including the use of armed force, to restore and maintain the security 
of the North Atlantic area.’’ Article 6 provides that ‘‘For the purpose of Article 
5 an armed attack on one or more of the Parties is deemed to include an armed 
attack on the territory of any of the Parties in Europe or North America, on 
the Algerian departments of France, on the occupation forces of any Party in 
Europe, on the islands under the jurisdiction of any Party in the North Atlantic 
area north of the Tropie of Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft in this area of any 
of the Parties.”’ 

In addition to the United States, the following other countries are parties to 
this treaty: Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Luxemburg, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 


(4) Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation between the United States and Pan- 
ama, signed at Washington March 2, 1936 (Treaty Series 945).— Article X of this 
treaty provides as follows: 

‘“‘In case of an international conflagration or the existence of any threat of 
aggression which would endanger the security of the Republic of Panama or 
the neutrality or security of the Panama Canal, the Governments of the 
United States of America and the Republic of Panama will take such measures 
of prevention and defense as they may consider necessary for the protection 
of their common interests. Any measures, in safeguarding such interests, 
which it shall appear essential to one Government to take, and which may 
affect the territory under the jurisdiction of the other Government, will be 
the subject of consultation between the two Governments.” 


5) Agreement between the: United States and Denmark for the defense of 
Greenland, signed at Washington April 9, 1941 (Executive Agreement Series 
204).—Article I of this agreement provides as follows: 

“The Government of the United States of America reiterates its recognition 
of and respect for the sovereignty of the Kingdom of Denmark over Green- 
land. Recognizing that as a result of the present European war there is 
danger that Greenland may be converted into a point of aggression against 
nations of the American Continent, the Government of the United States of 
America, having in mind its obligations under the Act of Habana signed on 
July 30, 1940, accepts the responsibility of assisting Greenland in the main- 
tenance of its present status.” 


(6) Agreement between the Governments of the United States and Liberia re- 
garding defense areas, signed at Monrovia March 31, 1942 (Executive Agreement 
Series 275).—The provisions of the various articles of this agreement provide, in 
general, for rights of the United States in defense areas. The preamble to the 
agreement contains the following statements: 


“Whereas: 


“The situation of Liberia is made eritical by the existing war and there is 
danger of attack or aggression by unfriendly powers; and 

“2. Additional protection is necessary in order that the independence 
and security of the Republic may be safeguarded: and 

3. The Government of Liberia has requested that the Government of 
the United States because of its traditional friendiv interest in the welfare 
of Liberia, give sueh aid as may be possible in the circumstances in the 


defense of the Republic: and 


t. The Government of Liberia has granted the Government of the 






United States in this emergeney the right to construct, control, operate and 
defend at the sole cost and ¢ xpense of the latter and without charge to the 
Republie of Liberia, such military and commercial airports in the Republie 
as in consultation with the Government of the Republie of Liberia may 
m itually be considered necessary and the ri ht also to assist n tl pro- 
tection and defense of any part of the Republie which mis be liable to 





attack during the present war, said grant to include the ris to construet 
access roads from Monrovia to the airport at Roberts Field on the Farming- 
ton River and the seaplane facilities at Fisherman Lake in the County of 
Grand Cape Mount; and 

hy 


“5. The above-mentioned rights have been granted as of February 14, 
1942. to become effective from that date and to remain in effect for the 
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duration of the existing war and for a period not to exceed six months 
thereafter.” 


(7) Agreement between the United States and the Philippines regarding mili- 
tary bases, signed at Manila March 14, 1947 (Treaties and Other International 
Acts Series 1775).—The preamble to this agreement reads as follows: 

‘““Whereas the war in the Pacific has confirmed the mutuality of interest 
of the United States of America and of the Republic of the Philippines in 
matters relating to the defense of their respective territories and that mutu- 
ality of interest demands that the Governments of the two countries take the 
necessary Measures to promote their mutual security and to defend their 
territories and areas; 

‘‘Whereas the Governments of the United States of America and of the 
Republic of the Philippines are desirous of cooperating in the common de- 
fense of their two countries through arrangements consonant with the pro- 
cedures and objectives of the United Nations, and particularly through a 
grant to the United States of America by the Republic of the Philippines in 
the exercise of its title and sovereignty, of the use, free of rent, in furtherance 
of the mutual interest of both countries, of certain lands of the public domain; 

‘“Whereas the Government of the Republic of the Philippines has re- 
quested United States assistance in providing for the defense of the Philip- 
pines and in developing for such defense effective Philippine armed forces; 

‘‘Whereas pursuant to this request the Government of the United States 
of America has, in view of its interest in the welfare of the Philippines, indi- 
cated its intention of dispatching a military mission to the Philippines and 
of extending to her appropriate assistance in the development of the Philip- 
pine defense forces; 

‘“‘Whereas a Joint Resolution of the Congress of the United States of 
America of June 29, 1944, authorized the President of the United States of 
America to acquire bases for the mutual protection of the United States of 
America and of the Philippines; and 

‘“Whereas Joint Resolution No. 4 of the Congress of the Philippines, 
approved July 28, 1945, authorized the President of the United States of 
America to negotiate with the President of the Philippines for the establish- 
ment of bases provided for in the Joint Resolution of the Congress of the 
United States of America of June 29, 1944, with a view to insuring the terri- 
torial integrity of the Philippines, the mutual protection of the United 
States of America and the Philippines, and the maintenance of peace in the 
Pacific; 

“Therefore the Governments of the Republie of the Philippines and of the 
United States of America agree upon the following terms for the delimita- 
tion, establishment, maintenance and operation of military bases in the 
Philippines 

Article II of the agreement provides as follows: 

‘1. It is mutually agreed that the armed forces of the Philippines may 
serve on United States bases and that the armed forces of the United States 
may serve on Philippine military establishments whenever such conditions 
appear beneficial as mutually determined by the armed forces of both coun- 
tries. 

‘2. Joint outlined plans for the development of military bases in the 
Philippines may be prepared by military authorities of the two Governments. 

‘*3. In the interest of international security any bases listed in Annexes A 
and B may be made available to the Security Council of the United Nations 
on its eall by prior mutual agreement between the United States and the 
Philippines.”’ 

(8) The United States and Canada, while not having any formal agreement 
concerning the use of armed force, other than the Charter of the United Nations 
and the North Atlantic Treaty, have clearly indicated their intention to cooperate 
closely in security measures. The Ogdensburg Agreement, announced in August 
1940 by the President of the United States and the Prime Minister of Canada, 
provides for the establishment of a Permanent Joint Board on Defense to 
“‘consider in the broad sense the defense of the north half of the Western Hemi- 
sphere’”’ (Department of State Bulletin, Vol. III, No. 61, August 24, 1940, p. 154). 
On February 12, 1947, announcement was made in Washington and Ottawa of the 
results of the discussions which had taken place in the Defense Board on the extent 
to which the wartime cooperation between the United States and Canada should 
be maintained in the postwar period and that ‘In the interest of efficiency and 
economy, each Government has decided that its national defense establishment 
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shall, to the extent authorized by law, continue to collaborate for peacetime joint 
security purposes.’”’ ‘lhe announcement further states, among other things, that 
“No treaty, executive agreement, or contractual obligation has been entered into. 
Each country will determine the extent of its practical collaboration in respect of 
each and all of the foregoing principles. Either country may at any time dis- 
continue collaboration on any or all of them. * * *” (Department of State 
Bulletin, Vol. XVI, No. 399, Feb. 23, 1947, p. 361). 


7. CHRONOLOGY oF DeveLopMENTS UNDER THE Nortru ATLANTIC 
TREATY AND THE Mutrvat Derense ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


1949: 

April 4: The North Atlantic Treaty was signed by representatives 
of Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, Luxem- 
burg, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, Italy, Iceland, Canada, 
and the United States, in Washington, D. C. 

April 8: The Brussels powers, Norway, Denmark, and Italy re- 
quested United States military assistance under the Atlantic 
Pact. 

July 21: The Senate consented to the ratification of the North 
Atlantic Treaty by a vote of 82 to 13. 

July 25: President Truman recommended to Congress the au- 
thorization of the military assistance program containing 
$1,000,000,000 for Western Europe and $314,010,000 for 
Greece, Turkey, Iran, the Philippines, China, and Korea. 


August 24: The North Atlantic Treaty entered into effect with 
the deposit of the necessary number of ratifications. 


September 17: The first session of the North Atlantic Council, 
attended by the foreign ministers of all the parties to the 
treaty, was held in Washington. At this session the Council 
made provision for its own future operation and established 
subsidiary bodies in the treaty organization. 

September 23: President Truman announced that there was 
evidence that within recent weeks an atomic explosion occurred 
in the U.S. 5S. R. 


October 5: The first meeting of the Defense Committee was held 
in Washington, when it established its organization and 
established the Military Production and Supply Board. 

October 6: The Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949 (Public 
Law 329, Slst Cong.) was signed by the President. The ap- 
propriations for it were signed by the President on October 
28, 1949. 

November 1-2: The first meeting of the Military Production and 
Supply Board held in London, agreed on a series of programs 
and studies leading to an integrated plan for meeting produc- 
tion and supply requirements. 

November 18: The second session of the North Atlantic Council 
held in Washington, approved the establishment of the Military 
Production and Supply Board by the Defense Committee and 
directed that the Defense Financial and Economic Committee 
be established. 


December 1: At its second meeting, the Defense Committee of 
the North Atlantic Council announced agreement on a strategic 
concept for the integrated defense of the North Atlantic area. 
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1950: 

January 6: The third session of the North Atlantic Council which 
was held in Washington, approved the strategic concept for the 
defense of the North Atlantic area as drawn up by its Defense 
Committee. 

January 27: The bilateral agreements for military assistance were 
signed in Washington between the United States and the 
United Kingdom, France, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxemburg. A similar arrangement was 
made between the United States and Italy by an exchange of 
communications. The President announced approval of plans 
for integrated defense. 

January 31: President Truman announced that he had authorized 
the Atomic Energy Commission to proceed with the creation 
of the hydrogen bomb. 


March 10: Initial shipments to the North Atlantie countries 
began with the turn-over of nearly 50 Helldivers and Hellcats 
by the United States Navy to the French Navy at Norfolk, Va. 


April 1: The Defense Committee, at its third meeting at The 
Hague, approved plans recommended by its Military Commit- 
tee for the “integrated defense of the entire North Atlantic 
area, as distinguished from individual national defense.”’ 

April 14: Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the United States 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, stated with reference to the North Atlantic 
Treaty that there must be national specialization if each country 
is to fit into an over-all balance for collective defense. 


May 18: The North Atlantic Council announced the establish- 
ment of a permanent deputies’ committee and the integration 
of military and economic aspects of defense. .It also agreed 
on the creation of balanced collective forces for the defense of 
the. Atlantic Treaty area, and established a planning board for 
ocean shipping. 


June 1: The President recommended to the Congress the enact- 
ment of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act for fiscal year 1951. 

June 25: The Republic of South Korea was attacked by Com- 
munist forces of North Korea. 

June 30: The Senate unanimously passed the extension of the 
MDAP for another vear. 


July 26: President Truman signed the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Act Extension which authorized $1,222,500,000 in 
military aid for the fiscal year 1951, $1,000,000,000 of which 
was earmarked for Europe. 

July 28: At the end of the first session of the Council of Deputies, 
a statement was issued saying they had discussed ‘the practical 
measures required to build up the defenses of the west in the 
shortest possible time.’ They were unanimously agreed that 
the deterioration in the world situation created by the aggres- 
sion in Korea made it more important than ever for the North 
Atlantic Treaty States to speed up their common defense. 
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1950—Continued 
August 1: President Truman asked Congress for an additional 
$4,000,000,000 for foreign military aid, $8,504,000,000 for the 
North Atlantic area, $193,000,000 for Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran, and the balance for the Philippines, China, and Korea. 
In order to provide these funds as rapidly as possible, the 
request was sent directly to the Appropriations Committees. 


September 2: A statement was issued by the Council of Deputies 
outlining a program for priority production for the equipment 
most urgently needed for the defense plans, stating that an 
urgent study would be begun of the measures required to 
strengthen the military organization of the treaty and the 
best use of the collective resources of the 12 countries. 

September 9: President Truman issued a statement that ‘on the 
basis of recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, concurred 
in by the Secretaries of State and Defense, I have today ap- 
proved substantial increases in the strength of the United 
States forces to be stationed in Western Europe. The extent 
of these increases and the timing of them will be worked out in 
close coordination with our North Atlantic partners. * * * 
The purpose of this measure is to increase the effectiveness of 
our collective defense efforts and thereby insure the mainte- 
nance of peace.” 

September 14: The Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
United Kingdom, and France, after 2 days of meetings issued a 
communique that they were agreed that the strengthening of the 
defense of Western Europe and Asia was the most urgent prob- 
lem. They exchanged general views on the establishment of 
integrated forces for the defense of Europe; on arrangements for 
expediting the production of the equipment needed; for the 
possible inclusion of Germany in the integrated defense effort; 
on internal security in Germany; and on the restoration of 
Germany to the family of nations. 

September 18: The Foreign Ministers of the United States, 
United Kingdom, and France ended their meeting with a com- 
munique on Germany stating that they had agreed: (1) to end 
the state of war with Germany by legislation; (2) to reinforce 
their troops there and to treat any attack against the Federal 
Republic or on Berlin from any quarter as an attack on them- 
selves; (3) to create mobile police formations in the western 
sectors; (4) to enable Germany to set up a Foreign Ministry 
and enter into diplomatic relations with countries; (5) to revise 
the occupation statute and remove or relax controls; (6) and to 
revise the agreement on prohibited and restricted industries. 

September 26: The North Atlantic Treaty Council concluded its 
session in New York with agreement on the establishment of 
an integrated European defense force under a supreme com- 
mander. It was also agreed that Germany should be enabled 
to contribute to the defense of the west and that the Defense 
Committee should make recommendations on the subject. 
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1950—Continued 

October 21: The Prague meeting of eastern European foreign 
ministers denounced as illegal the New York decisions by the 
British, French, and United Kingdom Foreign Ministers and 
put forward four counterproposals. 

October 24: The Council of Deputies agreed to set up an economic 
and financial group drawn from the delegations to the OLKEC 
of the North Atlantic Treaty countries. 

October 24: Premier Pleven outlined to the National Assembly 
his plan for European defense to be submitted to the meeting 
of the North Atlantic Council. It included the creation of a 
Kuropean army under a European Defense Minister, financed 
by a common budget, and responsible to a Council of Ministers 
composed of participating countries. National contingents 
would be integrated at the smallest possible unit, thereby per- 
mitting the participation of Germany without danger of the 
creation of a German national army. Prior to the participation 
of Germany, however, the Schuman plan and the machinery 
for European Defense Ministry must be established. 

October 26: An exchange of notes was signed in line with the Hyde 
Park agreement of 1941 for United States-Canadian economic 
cooperation for defense. 

October 31: At the end of a meeting of the Defense Committee, 
a statement was issued that the question of a German con- 
tribution to the defense effort of Western Europe was referred 
to the Council of Deputies, because the French proposals in- 
volved such far-reaching implications which would require 
further study. 


November 3: The Soviet Government proposed a meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers in view of the discrepancy of 
opinions between the occupying powers as to the remilitariza- 
tion of Germany. 

November 6: General MacArthur announced the intervention of 
Chinese Communist troops in the fighting in North Korea. 

November 12: The Gray report on foreign economic policy rec- 
ommended that the United States should continue, for 18 to 30 
months, its economic aid to Western Europe in order to facili- 
tate the expansion of the defense programs. 

November 24: The Council of Europe meeting at Strassburg 
passed a resolution recommending the formation of a European 
army, including Germans within the Atlantic defense system, 
by a vote of 83 to 7. 

November 27: Chinese Communists began an offensive to drive 
United Nations forces out of Korea. 


December 8: At the end of the Truman-Attlee conference in 
Washington it was announced that the military capabilities of 
the United States and United Kingdom should be increased 
as rapidly as possible and the production of arms which can be 
used by other free nations should be expanded. 

December 16: Bill was passed in East German Parliament 
decreeing the death penalty for support of German rearmament. 


; 
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1950—Continued 

December 19: A Defense Production Board with wider powers 
was set up to supersede the Military Production and Supply 
Board according to an announcement of the Defense Com- 
mittee of NATO. 

December 19: The North Atlantic Council at Brussels com- 
pleted the arrangements for an integrated defense force under 
centralized control and command and appointed General 
Kisenhower to serve as Supreme Commander. The Council 
also agreed on the role of Germany in the defense of Europe 
and directed the Governments of France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States to explore the matter with the German 
Federal Republic. 

December 19: In announcing the appointment of General Ejisen- 
hower as Supreme Commander of the North Atlantic Treaty 
forces, President Truman stated that additional United States 
troops would be sent to Europe as soon as possible. 

December 21: President Truman created the Committee on 
International Security Affairs to coordinate United States 
military relationships around the world, and appointed Thomas 
Dudley Cabot to be the chairman of the new interdepart- 
mental committee. 

December 22: In a formal reply to the Soviet request for a 
Council of Foreign Ministers meeting on the remilitarization 
of Germany, the United States stated that the Soviet proposal 
was too narrow and did not offer any prospect of a genuine 
settlement. The United States expressed its willingness, 
however, to have representatives of the Big Four discuss the 
whole relationship of the Soviet Union to the Western Powers 
and to find a basis for a future meeting of the foreign ministers. 

December 30: The Soviet reply to the United States note of 
December 22 restated the request that the Council of Foreign 
Ministers meet on the question of demilitarization of Germany, 
ignoring the broader issues between the Soviet Union and the 
Western Powers. 

1951: 

January 5: “‘The great debate” opened in the Senate with a 
speech by Senator Taft on American commitments in Europe. 

January 6: General Eisenhower left for a tour of the North 
Atlantic Treaty countries. 

January 9: Representatives from the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France opened a conference with a Western 
German committee to make arrangements for organizing a Ger- 
man force for the unified defense force. 

January 20: Great Britain and France were warned by the Soviet 
Union that their support of the North Atlantic Treaty and 
Western German rearmament was a violation of their respec- 
tive nonaggression treaties with the Soviet Union. 

January 23: The United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France replied to the Soviet note of December 30, and restated 
the western viewpoint that a Council of Foreign Ministers 
meeting should only be held to cover all principal problems 
causing “‘tensions throughout the world.”’ 
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1951—Continued 

January 23: The Wherry resolution was referred to the Foreign 
Relations and Armed Services Committees, ending the first 
phase of the ‘great debate’ in the Senate. 

January 27: General Eisenhower returned from his tour of 
Kurope. 

January 29: Prime Minister Attlee announced that Great 
sritain will spend approximately $13,160,000,000 on defense in 
the next 3 years. 

January 30: The Truman-Pleven meeting ended with the an- 
nouncement that they had found an “identity of views’ on 
policy and purpose in Europe and the Far East. 

February 1: General Eisenhower reported to a joint meeting of 
the House and Senate. 


* 
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